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place of German workmen who had moved west to the great manufactur-
ing districts or migrated to America. Thousands of Germans went into
the Baltic provinces of Russia and there became a dominant force. These
things made Germany feel that her power was declining in the south-
eastern part of her own country, while at the same time she was losing
her own citizens elsewhere. On the west the Germans felt hampered
and hemmed in because the great volume of foreign commerce that came
down the Rhine had to pass through the hands of the Dutch, who control
the lower Rhine. In the same way the Belgians profited because much
of Germany's foreign commerce passed through their territory. The dis-
content caused by these conditions was one reason why Germany was so
ready to go to war in 1914.

Character of Boundaries in Central Europe after the First World War.
From the purely physical standpoint the boundaries of central Europe
after the Treaty of Versailles were little better than the old ones. Ger-
many's boundaries had the same disadvantages as before, and some new
ones. The Rhine, indeed, is geographically far less of a barrier than the
Vosges Mountains. On the east the German boundary everywhere trav-
ersed a level plain and could easily be crossed at any point. The only
advantage was that the new boundaries satisfied the racial aspirations of
more people than did the old, but there were still plenty of racial minori-
ties included in countries where they did not want to be. Among the new
disadvantages, one of the worst was the Polish Corridor along the Vistula
River and the separation of East Prussia and Danzig from the rest of
Germany. The Germans felt more indignant about this than about their
loss of territory at any of the other three corners of the country. They
also objected strongly to being forbidden to unite with Austria, and to
having two or three million Germans included in Czechoslovakia. The
attempt to change these conditions was a major factor leading to the sec-
ond World War.

Poland's boundaries as setded at Versailles in 1919 were politically
even worse than Germany's. Poland was carved out of an open plain. In
fact, the lack of any barriers between Poland and her neighbors had been
one of the main reasons why the old Poland of a century ago was divided
between Germany, Austria, and Russia, and the same mistake was made
again. The lack of barrier boundaries may have fostered Poland's foreign
trade, but it left that country completely open to attack from both Ger-
many and Russia in 1939. The little Baltic states of Lithuania, Latvia,
and Estonia dared not resist Russian aggression at that time not only be-
cause they were so small, but also because their plains offered no natural
boundaries to protect them.